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brew to Arabic, Sanskrit and Greek/ ' They are
radii diverging from a common centre, not children
of a common parent.' And still they are not so
widely distant as Hebrew and Sanskrit, because
none of them has fully entered into that new phase
of growth or decay through which the Semitic and
Aryan languages passed after they had been settled,
individualised and nationalised.

The real object of my Essay was therefore a defen-
sive one. It was intended to show how rash it was
to speak of different independent beginnings in the
history of human speech, before a single argument
had been brought forward to establish the necessity
of such an admission. The impossibility of a common
origin of language has never been proved, but, in
order to remove what were considered difficulties
affecting the theory of a common origin, I felt it my
duty to show practically, and by the very history of
the Turanian languages, how such a theory was pos-
sible, or, as I say in one instance only, probable. I en-
deavoured to show how even the most distant members
of the Turanian family, the one spoken in the north,
the other in the south of Asia, the Finnic and the
Tamulic, have preserved in their grammatical organ-
isation traces of a former unity ; and, if some of my
most determined opponents admit that I have proved
the ante-Brahmanic or Tamulic inhabitants of India
to belong to the Turanian family, and that these
proofs have been considerably strengthened by Cald-
well's Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Lan-
guages, they can hardly fail to see that if this, the
most extreme point of my argument, be conceded.